CHAPTER   II
THE IDEAL AND THE REVOCATION
WE had come directly face to face with this question; for it must have been clear to himself that a certain feeling of disillusionment and revocation lay at the basis of his defence. I recognised indications which gave good grounds for assuming that the Philosopher and Platonist had not remained immune in his idealism after he had descended to the sensual plane of mundane things. The question I now put before him did not spring from that malicious spirit of complacency which some sceptics have shown in calling attention to Masaryk's self-contradictions. Indeed I felt quite in sympathy with him over the limited nature of human endeavour, which he himself had fully recognised. And this was the feeling that prompted me to ask him first how far he had assured himself of the security of his own State; because his annual
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